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as bath-rooms. Others, again, as sentinel houses, as stables,
as cooking-houses, as servants1 apartments, and so forth."

Well, the tents of all the grandees, including those of
my Persian hosts, were surrounded by tcjirs or canvas
walls measuring about seven feet in height. The extent of
the confined space varied of course with the number of
one's retinue; our enclosure being comparatively small
covered a stretch of ground about fifty paces square. A
sentinel was on guard at the entrance, above which hung; a
Persian lantern, and direct!}* in front of us as we passed
through was a semi-circular partition of canvas which con-
cealed from sight the series of tents beyond.

These tents of ours, five in number, must not be con-
founded with the ones we had used at Mecca. They
belonged to a Persian moghavem attached to the Syrian
caravan, and were made of white canvas lined on the inside
with a particular kind of red cloth that goes by the name
of shellch. Supported on nine poles covered with the same
material, they were so constructed that any one of the sides
could be converted at will into the front entrance, and that
doors could be opened wherever and whenever needed. By
this means it was possible to keep the interior relatively cool.

The floor of our withdrawing-tent was spread with
Persian rugs, and at the further end facing the doorway
was a downy mokhata or pillow divan. To this snug
abode I returned, after I had washed my hands and feet in
a tent close by, to find that the servants, following the hos-
pitable custom of the Bedouins, had already laid the cloth
for supper. My hosts were not present; having dined,
they were fast asleep in their own tents.

It is not considered seemly in the East for inferiors
to sit down in the presence of their superiors, nor do the
latter ever so far forget their superiority as to stand up in
welcoming a guest of lower rank. The act of rising is a